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THE MOHAMMEDAN PROBLEM IN THE 

PHILIPPINES. II 



By Colonel John P. Finley, U. S. Army, formerly Governor 
af Zamboanga District, Moro Province 

We acquired the Philippines in our conflict with Spain 
in such a way as apparently to soften the bitterness and 
terrors of warfare and disclaim the selfishness of greed. 
A sort of benevolent assimilation of the Islands has taken 
place in which our possession is based on conquest, treaty 
and purchase. In gaining the full title of sovereignty from 
Spain we took the usual steps, under the provisions of 
international law, and according to the judgment of the 
American Congress, to protect the inalienable rights of the 
many races of native people who inhabit the Islands. We 
solemnly bound ourselves, before the world, in the treaty of 
Paris, of December 10, 1898, to insure the undisturbed 
possession, by all of the natives of the Philippines, of their 
rights to enjoy freedom of speech, liberty of the press, peace- 
able assemblage to petition the government for redress of 
grievances, and the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship. The guarantee of these personal 
rights is found in the organic law of the Philippine Islands 
(Civil Government Act, approved and confirmed by the 
Congress of the United States, July 1, 1902), which declares 
as to religious belief, “ that no law shall be made respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, and that the free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, without discrimination, shall 
forever be allowed.” 

It is important to consider carefully this provision of the 
Act and observe that it declares, “that no law shall be made” 
to interfere with one’s religion; but this does not prevent 
proselytizing by individuals and societies; and all denomi- 
nations and sects possess equal privileges in this respect. 

27 
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The Moro knows little or nothing of our law-making system 
and less of its technical details, but he is peculiarly sensitive 
to the actions of individuals and believes that they, if 
professing Christians, to some extent at least, must represent 
the government. Whether they are in any official capacity 
or not matters little, so long as are they Americans. In 
the danger from such influences are revealed some of the diffi- 
culties in the problem of the control of subject people, and 
especially those of Pagan and Mohammedan beliefs. In the 
case of the Moros this sensitiveness concerning their faith is 
aggravated because of their long and bitter contest with 
Spain in resisting the influences of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Mohammedism and Roman Catholicism are so 
diametrically opposed in their essentials as to preclude unity. 

Our very first contact with the Moros occurred on May 
19, 1899, when the American troops relieved the Spanish 
troops at Jolo, on the island of the same name, in the Sulu 
Archipelago. On August 20, of the same year, followed the 
Bates Agreement, sometimes called the American-Sulu 
Treaty, with the Sultan of Sulu. In these beginnings 
of our relationship with the Mohammedans of the Philip- 
pines we conceded, without thought of opposition, their 
perfect freedom of religious worship. We conceded it as a 
matter of personal right and also because our treaty with 
Spain required such action. In making that treaty Spain 
was anxious to protect the Roman Catholics, although 
she cared nothing for the personal religious rights of the 
Mohammedans and Pagans. The American government, 
however, being founded on the corner-stone of freedom, and 
being non-sectarian and non-religious, must of necessity 
accept and abide by the liberal terms of the Paris treaty, 
as to the security of personal rights for all of the natives of 
the Philippines, whether Catholic, Mohammedan or Pagan. 
And the Congress of the United States has obligated itself 
forever to protect the religious freedom of these people ; to 
the extent at least of passing no law that would deprive 
the Mohammedans and Pagans of their accepted faiths, 
or interfere in the free use of their established forms. The 
statute books of all of the Christian nations of the world 
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exhibit many humane, wholesome and benevolent laws — 
such as the Congressional Act granting religious freedom to 
the Mohammedans and Pagans; but this fact does not of 
itself signify that the laws are strictly enforced, or that 
some of them have not become a dead letter and therefore 
ineffective. Nor does it mean that all of the people under- 
stand these laws, or their full rights under them. The 
legal assumption that “ignorance of the law excuses no 
one,” may be strictly applied to the educated and culti- 
vated classes, but not generally to dependent-subject peo- 
ple, and to the uncivilized. According to Christian stand- 
ards the Moros were classed as dependent-subject people 
and uncivilized, and could not be expected to understand 
or even know of all American legislation affecting them. 
In the beginning of American occupation of the southern 
Philippines we classified and considered the Moros collec- 
tively as savages, and their practices as barbarous. Nat- 
urally our first personal relations with these people came 
about through military expeditions and trade. The Amer- 
ican troops required labor, materials and native-prepared 
products. The acquaintance that came through these in- 
dustrial channels affected the common people more than 
their chiefs and their sacopes or followers. The common 
people or taos had a distinct eye to business, while 
the chiefs and their sacopes viewed these commercial 
transactions as a profitable means of securing arms and 
ammunition with which they could offer resistance to the 
white Christian, who seemed always to be planning to 
impose his religion and customs upon others of a different 
faith and habits. This was true to a greater degree of the 
Mohammedans than of the Pagans, and of the coast people 
than of the hill people. The Mohammedans and the coast 
people were armed and trained in making resistance, while 
the Pagans and the hill people were of necessity engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and therefore more peacefully in- 
clined. 

The Bates expedition to the Sulu Archipelago in May, 
1899, was a peaceful mission although of military equipment 
throughout. It was commanded by Brigadier General 
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John C. Bates, U. S. A., and proceeded under the orders of 
Major-General E. S. Otis, U. S. A., the politico-militar 
governor and commander of the Philippine Islands. It 
was prepared for any emergency. The Spanish troops 
still located in the southern islands were clamoring to be 
relieved by the American troops and General Bates was 
possessed of the authority necessary for taking over the 
control of the Sulu country from the Spanish commander at 
Jolo, the chief city and seat of government of the Sulu 
Archipelago. This taking over the country of the Joloano 
Moros should have been accomplished without undertak- 
ing any treaty obligations with these people. The Joloanos 
possessed no powers of sovereignty after July 20, 1878, and 
the treaty of Paris of December 10, 1898, had already trans- 
ferred Spanish sovereignty to the United States, the only 
sovereignty then existing in the Philippine Islands. The 
Moros did not understand the transfer of sovereignty 
and ownership from Spain to the United States, whereby 
the control of their country passed from the Spaniards to 
the Americans. They did know that the former were leaving 
the islands with great haste, and that the war that had been 
waging between the Filipinos and Spainards was suspended 
for the time being, but, as a matter of fact, even this knowl- 
edge was confined to a few of the principal chiefs, especially 
those of Zamboanga, Jolo, Cotabatu and Malabang, all 
bordering on the Celebes Sea. 

The great mass of the Mohammedans were wholly 
ignorant of the real situation for several years after the 
accomplishment of the Bates mission. And even now not 
a few of these people are in the dark as to the real purposes 
of the American government, regarding their ideals and 
their future, owing largely to a lack of continuity in our 
policy of control. The change from military to civil con- 
trol on January 1, 1914, in the Moro Province of the south- 
ern Philippines involved many modifications which will 
never be fully understood by the Moros. The change was 
not only administrative but political as well. The old 
officials were replaced by new ones possessed of entirely 
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different viewpoints and acting under entirely new in- 
structions and laws. 

The reorganization was made as revolutionary as possible 
and so tended to convince the Moros that what had been 
taught them before was erroneous; that their American 
lawgivers had changed their minds, and having done so 
once could readily repeat the wabbling. They are impressed 
by the facts that the Spanish and their first American govern- 
ors were satisfied to denominate them Moros, but under the 
new regime they are to be called Filipinos; that the name 
of their territory was changed from the Moro Province to the 
old military title of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, 
in order apparently to get rid of the word Moro ; that 
colonies of Filipinos are implanted in their midst and 
furnished with supplies and other assistance that had 
never been proffered the Moros; and that their freedom to 
pursue their faith in Islam is abridged, on the assumption 
that the Moros are in reality not true Mohammedans and 
possess only a veneer of that religion, from which they 
could readily be weaned. The true Moro is a courteous 
listener, spare in his words, accustomed to intensive think- 
ing, and when his mind is made up, to resort to a quick 
decision, from which there is little or no appeal, or retreat. 
The best of the Moros have always scouted the idea that 
they were not true followers of Islam, but they have not 
hesitated to say that they could be better, and ought to 
be better servants of the Koran. They have shrewdly 
pointed out the fact that not a few of the white Christians 
were not what they should be, as alleged professors of a 
different faith; that there were backsliders in all faiths 
and that Islam was no exception to the rule; and they 
prayed hard and long for a high-class teacher of Islam, in 
order that they might learn of all the virtues of their faith, 
so that their people could be guided aright, saved from all 
sin and made better servants of the government under 
which they lived. It is not contended that all, or even the 
majority of the Moros are in possession of such ideas as these, 
but that there are a sufficient number of such men to form 
effective units, from and through which, under proper en- 
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couragement, the regeneration of these people can be accom- 
plished along the line of their own culture and religious 
faith. It is the line of least resistance and promises the 
best results. The idea that a man cannot be saved to him- 
self and the community because he is a Moslem is bigotry. 

No American has ever undertaken the administration 
of a Moro community or rancheria without, in a short time, 
being impressed with the peculiar reserve of these people, 
especially manifest among their leaders. Most foreigners 
have attempted to explain this attitude on the natural 
and easy assumption that the Moros are wild and unman- 
ageable; that such habits are an evidence of savagery 
and show a lurking disposition to committing some crime; 
and that the acts of a few misguided Moros indicated 
the tendency and purposes of the whole tribe, notwith- 
standing the protests to the contrary, of the better ele- 
ment. While officer in charge of civil affairs in the depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu, 1902-1903, I attempted to 
make a character study of these people but was prevented 
from obtaining satisfactory results because of very limited 
communication with the non-Christians. It was not the 
policy at that time to mingle with these people with the 
\dew of obtaining control over them but rather to keep 
them at a distance for military and political reasons. 
The officials moved about under the protection of troops 
for the safety of themselves and the property in their 
charge. The non-Christians were equally guarded in their 
relations with us and harbored suspicions of our inten- 
tions. They knew that the Americans (people of the West 
as they called us, in distinction to the Spaniards as the 
people of the East) were trying to handle a new job and 
were in doubt as to the best way to undertake the task. We 
accepted the dictum of Spain and of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that the Moros were savages and should be treated 
accordingly. The Moros were justified in believing that a 
change of masters meant no change in the attitude of the 
Americans, as to their religion, and that fact troubled 
them more than the question of food and shelter, or the 
want of any other necessaries of life. To be deprived of 
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their sacred faith was worse than death in any form. Aguin- 
aldo and his followers, in the southern islands, encouraged 
the Moros in the belief that the Americans would have no 
respect for their religion and customs, and that therefore 
the non-Christians should join the Filipinos and drive 
out the greedy people from the West. But the Moros 
knew from long experience that the Filipino could not be 
trusted in any such agreement, and therefore the proposed 
combination was never effected; and later on some of the 
Moros joined the Americans in suppressing the Philip- 
pine insurrection. Even this friendly cooperation did not 
mean that the Moros had full confidence in the Americans 
and that the latter would respect their religion and customs. 
It was an opportunity to get back at the Filipinos, their 
perennial enemy, that the Moros appreciated. 

And thus we arrive at a measure of understanding con- 
cerning the characteristic caution and coldness of the 
Moros, as the Americans found them in 1899. In the 
beginning, under military control, we underestimated the 
shrewdness of our non-Christian wards and misinter- 
preted their reserve. On the assumption that they were 
savages and could not be dealt with as civilizable groups, 
it was not difficult for the governing and governed to drift 
apart. In fact, such relations encouraged both open and 
secret resistance. The basis for such resistance, under 
purely civil control, is both religious and political: reli- 
gious, in that those in authority are unfriendly towards the 
Islamic faith; and political, in that the Filipino caciques 
are committed to a plan that contemplates the amalgama- 
tion of the Filipino and the Moro, with a view of eliminating 
the latter and his religion. Spain utterly failed to elimi- 
nate either the Moro or his religion. But the Filipino politicos 
and some Americans are strangely obsessed with the idea 
that the result can be attained by legislative enactment, and 
a change of tribal designation. The idea appears to be 
that the Moro will not be a Moro if the law so provides and 
he is classed under some other title. Under such conditions 
there can be no real bond of sympathy between the govern- 
ment and the Moros. There will be respect and obedience 
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on the part of the governed but duty will be perfunctorily 
performed in the absence of a deeper and more lasting 
regard, akin to filial love and devotion. These attributes 
are distinctive in the Malay Mohommedan. Extending 
due consideration to his peculiarities and ideals generally 
brings forth a natural and spontaneous response of obedi- 
ence, founded on confidence, and reverence for the exercise 
of the readily accepted power of leadership and control. 

To gain and maintain successful control of a dependent- 
subject people of Malayan birth requires the adoption and 
application of a policy of administration that takes into 
careful account the ideals of such people, as exhibited by 
the best of their native leaders. Their governors must 
thoroughly and conscientiously study their habits and aspi- 
rations and acquire familiarity and sympathy with them. 
No peculiarity, however small, should escape their notice 
and certainly no opportunity to manifest interest and sym- 
pathy in them. Things that appear childish to another 
race are to these people of the utmost importance and 
cannot be ignored or forgotten without a serious loss of 
influence. Feelings and habits are strong factors among 
them. 

In Act 787, June 1, 1903, of the Philippine Commission, 
an attempt was made to secure a rational and sympa- 
thetic control of both the Mohammedan and Pagan tribes 
in the southern Philippines. By this act a Mohammedan 
province was delimited and set apart, with a special form 
of government, believed to be adapted to a successful 
administration of the affairs of the Moros and their allied 
Pagan people. This territory was denominated the Moro 
Province and its inhabitants were brought under the con- 
trol of Act 787 and its amendments, as the organic law of 
that region. Civil Governor, afterward Governor-General, 
Taft was the father of this law and he especially, together 
with other members of the Philippine Commission gave 
much time, extended research, and very earnest labors to 
its preparation. A separate and distinct form of govern- 
ment was thus inaugurated for a separate and distinct 
class of people. These people had demonstrated the ne- 
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cessity for such consideration by their long and successful 
contest with Spain, in behalf of their religion and of their 
ideals. Spain had failed to successfully govern in spite of a 
prodigious trial extending over three hundred years, before 
the problem fell to the lot of the Americans. In a measure 
we profited by that failure, but not to the extent we should 
have done, even though we were unaccustomed to the 
problems of colonization. This means that we should 
be more deliberate in our conclusions and methods, and 
carefully measure the probable progress of the dependent 
people, according to the restrictions imposed on their 
ideals; that we should consider that this progress is a 
question largely of evolution and less of legislative enact- 
ment and judicial process ; and that the ideas, methods, prac- 
tices and aspirations of the governing people, however 
suited to their needs and expectations, may be wholly 
impracticable for the people to be governed. 

The Spanish navigators, governors, priests and con- 
quistadores who participated in the government of the 
Philippines were very courageous, highly intelligent and 
industrious men, but strongly wedded to their own ideals, 
and dominated by the unreasonable resolutions and plans 
of their bigoted kings. They ignored the significance of 
the overwhelming sway of Islam, which had operated 
to crush out a thousand years of Hinduism in the 
East Indies, Borneo and the Philippines. The Spanish 
kings were determined to introduce, propagate and main- 
tain the Roman Catholic faith throughout their new posses- 
sions. The Spanish acquisition and colonization of the 
Philippines, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was at a time when the Church of Rome was earnestly 
and vigorously spreading its influence throughout the 
western world. No expedition for discovery or conquest 
was complete in those days without its quota of priests. 
They were educated, specially trained, zealous, courageous, 
and devoted men. They labored everywhere for both the 
material and spiritual welfare of the native people and 
accomplished much good. Their methods were the same 
with all classes of the subject people. A common system 
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was applied to all non-Christians. All efforts at obtaining 
material welfare were directed with a religious end in view. 
No consideration was given the existing religious viewpoint, 
or the natural and acquired inclinations and ideals of the 
natives. Under this inflexible system there could be no 
substantial progress, except upon the condition of embracing 
the tenets and practices of the Roman Catholic faith. 
To this procedure both the Mohammedans and the Pagans 
objected. The latter gave way in the coastal villages to 
the many inducements offered by the church, and were not 
averse to accepting the pleasures of fiestas, and the display 
and adoration of bedizzened images, representing saints, 
and the members of the Holy Family. Even these novel 
and attractive scenes were futile in many instances against 
paganism. We may say, approximately, that the spread 
of Roman Catholicism was from north to south in the 
Philippine Islands, and that of Mohammedanism from 
south to north. Both Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
entered the islands from the south and west, via the Straits 
Settlements, Sumatra, Java and Borneo; the latter suc- 
ceeding the former. Roman Catholicism entered the islands 
from the east, under the protection of the Spanish kings, 
appearing first in the central islands of the Visayan group 
at Cebu, under the conquistador Legaspi in 1565, and after- 
wards in the north at Manila, which was made the capital 
of the Philippines in 1570. The historical records (Tarsila) 
of the Moros show that Mohammedanism entered the 
Philippines in about the year 1380, through the agency of 
Arabian teachers. The most noted of these teachers at that 
time was Makdum, a celebrated Arabian judge and scholar, 
who began his work of spreading the tenets of Islam in the 
Sulu Archipelago, the southernmost group of the Philip- 
pines. In 1475 an East Indian Mohammedan teacher, 
the Sharif Kabungsuwan from Johore carried doctrines 
of the Koran into the Mindanao Archipelago, the next 
group of islands north of Sulu. The invasion of Hinduism 
preceded by an unknown period that of Mohammedanism 
and left its impress upon the native dialects. 

The advent of Mohammedanism swept away in large 
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part the evidences of Hinduism and brought into the 
southern Philippines an ever-increasing number of Arabian 
teachers and traders who, while proselytizing in behalf of 
Islam, also intermarried with the Pagan natives, and with 
the remnants of the Hindus, and made slaves of others. 
Thus the original stock disappeared or took refuge in the 
mountains and became the progenitors of the present Hill 
Tribes. The invasion of Mohammedanism advanced in- 
land from the island coasts of the southern Philippines and, 
by the time of the appearance of Spanish colonization, had 
enveloped the archipelagoes of Sulu, Palawan and Mindanao, 
embracing 581 islands, large and small, all of which were 
inhabitated permanently or temporarily, as is the case to- 
day. There were also isolated settlements of Mohammedans 
as far north as Manila; Legaspi in 1569 drove out of 
that place a Moro chieftain and his followers. It is a 
generally accepted belief that the arrival of the Spaniards 
with representatives of the various Catholic orders placed 
a powerful and effective check against the further spread of 
Mohammedanism in the Philippines. While this restric- 
tion applied to the middle (Visayan) and northern (Luzon) 
groups of islands, it made little or no impression on the 
southern groups, which remained decidedly Islamic. The 
largest Catholic center in the Moro country has always 
been at Zamboanga with smaller parishes at Cotabatu and 
Jolo. The first-named place was made the capital of the 
Moro Province by the Americans in 1903, it having been 
the headquarters of the military department since 1899. 

Many more Catholic parishes were established in the 
Pagan sections of the province than in the Mohammedan 
sections, and their distribution was of course governed by 
favorable opportunities. No Moro converts were ever 
made in these parishes. The membership was confined to 
Filipinos and a few Pagans. Zamboanga was a Spanish 
penal colony for many years and the penitentiary and farm 
were located at San Ramon, on the Zamboanga Mesa, 
about fifteen miles west of the village. It was originally 
a Moro settlement as its name implies, being a landing 
place for Moro vintas, where, when anchored, it was nec- 
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essary to hold them in secure position by the use of a long 
and stiff pole, called a zambuang. The Spaniards changed 
the name to Zamboanga, sacrificing a Malay guttural for 
Spanish euphony. The dominating situation of the Moros 
and their strong independence wherever located were fully 
recognized by the Philippine Commission, under Civil 
Governor Taft, in the framing of the organic law of the 
Moro Province, Act No. 787, June 1, 1903, establishing a 
special form of government for the Moros and other non- 
Christians. In the long formative period between 1300 and 
1800 (500 years) when native peoples in the vast chain of 
the Pacific Islands (Oceanica) were subject to many changes, 
through physical and spiritual influences, these people 
now collectively called Moros, were developed. Munro 
says of prehistoric Japan, that the Japanese people are a 
mixture of several distinct stocks, Negrito, Mongolian, 
Palasiatic and Caucasian. These are northern types, 
embracing also the people of Formosa, Luzon and the Visa- 
yas. Whereas the Moros are the outcome of the mixture 
of the southern types: Hamito-Semitic and Oceanic-Ma- 
layan, embracing Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Arabia and India. 

When Spain found, after 250 years of conflict with the 
Moros, that military force, applied with much bitterness and 
many reprisals, could not change their religion and customs, 
she modified her policy at the instance of the Church of 
Rome and began, about 1850, the scheme of amalgamation 
which involved the colonization of the Moro country by 
natives from the Yisayas. Only those natives who had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith or thought they had, 
according to the judgment of the church, were selected for 
the change of residence, the giving up of their long estab- 
lished home, and the parting from their many relatives. It 
was a distinct social and industrial loss for which there was 
no adequate compensation. The government and the 
church alone were to be benefited. The project was con- 
ceived and carried out solely in the interests of the church and 
the state. These people were in no way interested in leav- 
ing there homes and kindred, and were therefore bitterly 
opposed to the scheme, but the government forced the 
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situation at the behest of the church, and required the people 
to settle in small colonies at first, along the northern shores 
of the great island of Mindanao. Gradually these settle- 
ments were carried on around the edges of the island and 
also extended to the large islands of Basilan and Jolo. 
The Moros were quick to fathom the purposes of the 
Spanish government in forcing upon them the presence 
of Christianized natives from the north, and they retaliated 
by frequent and savage raids upon the settlements. These 
raids were going on at the time of the American occupation 
of Manila in 1898-1899, and especially during the interim, 
in the Moro country, between the time of the abandonment 
of that country (1899-1900) by Spain, and its taking over 
by American troops. 

In order to protect these transplanted people from the 
Visayas, Spain established a chain of military posts in the 
archipelagoes of Mindanao, Basilan and Sulu. Some 
rather elaborate fortifications were constructed at large 
expense, military roads built, and small gunboats placed 
on certain rivers and lakes. If the Moros would not accept 
Roman Catholicism by the bayonet, rifle and the missionary, 
they were to be forced to live and intermarry with the 
hated Christianized natives from the north, the very 
natives which the Spaniards had formerly employed, in 
large numbers, to construct and man the large war vintas 
and praus, which carried Spanish troops against the forts 
and villages of the Moros. Spain also attempted to trans- 
plant a Moro colony from Patian Island in the Sulu group 
to the tobacco country of northern Luzon. This scheme 
was undertaken about 1860, having in view the breaking 
up of a band of pirates on Patian which had become very 
troublesome, and also for the purpose of developing the 
tobacco lands above mentioned. The experiment in a 
measure was successful from a commerical standpoint 
but the Moros never changed their religion, nor would they 
intermarry with the Filipinos. The Moros were continu- 
ally kept under strong guard and surveillance. The 
remnants of these Moros were returned to their native 
islands by the Americans in 1899 and 1900. These methods 
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of proselytizing went on with considerable vigor, from the 
time of the introduction of steam-propelled gunboats into 
the Philippines in 1848 until American occupation in 1898. 
After an experience of several centuries with the white 
Christians, who insisted, from the beginning that, in order 
to gain redemption and be prosperous the Moro must give 
up the established faith of his forefathers, change his name, 
habits, clothing, domestic relations, associate on equal 
terms with the despised northern people, adopt the Christian 
marriage system, and take as his wife the hated Christian 
slave woman from the north, there is small wonder that the 
Moro remained a savage fighter, cultivated piracy and 
became in many instances, degraded and poverty stricken. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest of the Philippines 
the Moros had been under the domination of Mohammedan 
teachers for two hundred years and their Panditas, Imams 
and Sheikhs had conducted schools for the instruction of the 
children in a working knowledge of the Koran, and in 
reading and writing the Arabic language. The progress 
was naturally slow but nevertheless it was systematic and 
productive of a commendable degree of civilization. It was 
putting aside every form of idolatry and substituting there- 
fore an acknowledgment of a living and responsive God; 
a substitution of faith for superstition, of good works for 
selfishness and crime, of freedom for license, and of toler- 
ation for bigotry. The early Mohammedan teachers 
brought with them a written language and methods of 
industry, the employment of which they imposed upon the 
natives with a view to their betterment. Following the 
precepts and mandatory provisions of the Koran, the 
people were taught a systematic cultivation of the soil, as the 
proper means of obtaining an honest living; to respect 
the property and family rights of others; to instruct their 
children in a knowledge of the Koran, and how to read and 
write its characters; to respect all forms of life and to 
surround the women and children with many safeguards 
against vice and physical dangers. Under such tutelage 
the natives gradually forsook pagan ways and habits, and 
became Mohammedanized. 
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The transition was progressive and in accordance with 
the requirements of an established system that always 
involved instruction from the written words of the Prophet. 
The teachers could always appeal to this written word which, 
although not fully understood, yet exercised a controlling 
influence upon the primitive minds of the people, and per- 
suaded them to follow the leadership of men who possessed 
the great power of reading directly from the Koran, and 
of interpreting its illuminated characters and text. These 
teachers were also capable of giving expert instruction in 
writing the Arabic and in illuminating its characters. 

Naturally these capable teachers possessed much power 
among the people who greatly respected and even feared 
their abilities. The native chiefs sought these teachers 
for the instruction of their children and also as advisers 
to aid in the control and development of their people. The 
power to read and write has always conferred much distinc- 
tion and influence upon its possessors among the proselytes 
to Islam in the Southern Philippines. These instructors 
were also employed to record the family histories of the 
leading chiefs, and to inscribe their decisions on ail questions 
affecting tribal administration and policy. At first this 
record was made upon bark and leaves and also upon the 
cured skins of animals, Later they were entered upon 
thin pieces of wood, and finally upon paper, when the latter 
could be obtained. When the Americans occupied the 
Moro country evidences of these writings (tarsila) were 
occasionally brought to light. In some instances the sheets 
were bound together in the form of a book, by the use of 
split bejuco and covered with deer skin. A man-servant 
is always assigned to the special duty of guarding these 
precious documents, and of carrying them to and from the 
place of meeting, especially meetings with government 
officials and neighboring chiefs. Had these records been 
duly appreciated by the early Spanish officials and priests, 
and the promising culture of these people encouraged and 
directed aright, the Moros would have been among the 
most advanced in civilization of any of the tribes of the 
Philippines, at the time of the advent of American control. 
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But unfortunately, we were given to understand by the 
Christians generally that the Moros were savages and we 
treated them accordingly. We were told that a good 
Moro was a dead one and that they could not be trusted 
with the smallest responsibility; that they were incor- 
rigible pirates, and the Catholic priests claimed that they 
were past redemption as their missionaries had abandoned 
all further attempts at proselyting among them. As 
Americans became better acquainted with these non- 
Christians they gradually discovered worthy qualities in 
them and believed, that as a people, they had been misjudged 
and mismanaged by the Spaniards. We found the Spanish 
garrisons in the Moro country very much on the defensive, 
penned in and surrounded by hordes of half naked men and 
boys, armed with spears, knives and antiquated fire-arms. 
It was found that the Moros could repair these firearms, 
reload shells, refit cartridges and make their own gunpowder. 
They were sniping, in the most cruel manner, the Spanish 
officers and men at every opportunity. The fiendish 
juramentado and the crazy amok were shedding Spanish 
and Filipino blood with startling frequency and brutality. 
The Spanish garrisons were imploring the Americans 
to rescue them from their dangerous surroundings, 
made doubly severe by the attacks of Filipino insurrectos 
and Moro pirates. The Spaniards were reaping the whirl- 
wind of the revengeful sufferers from mal-administration. 
Finally General Otis, the American commander, was able 
to give heed to their urgent appeals and the Spanish garri- 
sons at Zamboanga and Jolo were released from their 
precarious positions, the former on May 19 and the latter 
on May 24, 1899. Other garrisons were relieved by Ameri- 
can troops at Cotabatu, Parang, Isabela, Malabang, Siassi, 
Davao and Illigan. 

As the early Spanish priests in Mexico, so their pro- 
totypes in the Philippines, resorted to the destruction of 
the native records and manuscripts, usually by burning. 
“They were looked on as magic scrolls and were regarded 
in the same light with idols and temples, as symbols of 
a pestilent superstition that must be extirpated.” Writ- 
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ing of such ruthless and bigoted work in Mexico Pres- 
cott says: “Of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Yucatan 
and Mexico, never did fanaticism achieve two more signal 
triumphs than by the annihilation of so many curious 
monuments of human ingenuity and learning.” The 
superior intelligence of the early Spanish padres in the 
Philippines was so mixed with bigotry and intolerance 
that they utterly failed to appreciate the historical value of 
the manuscripts, picture writing and carvings of the Moros, 
and of the literature of their Arabian teachers. Every- 
thing of this nature was ruthlessly sacrificed or ignored as 
subversive of the teachings of the Roman Catholic church 
and therefore greatly injurious to the spiritual welfare of the 
native people. 

The origin of these native people, their family records, 
their tribal organizations, their dialects, their ideals, their 
folk-lore, their customary laws, their habits, their mechani- 
cal and industrial capabilities, their religious thought, 
aspirations and observances, were all cast aside, as of little 
value beside the all-important question of conversion to 
Christianity, according to the Roman Catholic ritual, and 
the doctrines of that church. In this connection and in 
behalf of an unprejudiced judgment the personal equation 
of the Spanish priests should be carefully considered. All 
of these gentlemen were not equally ruthless and intolerant 
in their views and actions. Nor should the criticism wholly 
rest upon the church for the members of the hierachy 
differed in their interpretation of its doctrines. Some 
priests were much more liberal and patient than others, 
and were disposed to assist in the development of natural 
talent, even though the possessor differed from them in faith 
and habits. Between the violent resistance of the Moros 
and the bigoted determination of the Spaniards to conquer 
and proselytize them, the former were ground down in crime 
and confirmed in ignorance. No other result could have 
followed such unrelenting and brutal conflict between 
unequal foes. All that the Moros held sacred was blas- 
phemed and destroyed. Yet these people could not be 
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conquered and Catholicized by three hundred years of 
warfare and neglect. 

Instead of being converted to Christianity they were 
driven into ignorance and maintained in vice. This was 
the price of their steadfast devotion to the tenets of Islam, 
but such devotion to principle and faith was not recognized 
by the conquerors as possessing any virtue whatever, nor 
was it ever turned to good account by them in the govern- 
ment of the natives. On the contrary such manifestation 
of devoutness and loyalty was considered an evidence of 
degeneracy and a sign of savagery and decay. There were 
qualities and virtues exhibited by the Moros in this tre- 
mendous contest with Spain that ought to have been 
detected, appreciated and developed as of great potential 
strength in erecting successful self-government. But bigo- 
try and intolerance prevailed in behalf of an unreasoning 
pretension to religious superiority, and of a demand for 
its acceptance in spite of all convictions to the contrary. 
As was to be expected Spain completely failed to convince 
or convert the Moros, or to control them with any measure 
of success. The experiment was worse than mere failure 
in efforts and methods, because the subject people were 
driven backwards and abandoned to vice and ignorance. 

It has been truly said that “it needs a Celt to understand 
a Celt, and to sympathise with his prejudices, with his 
tastes and with all of the peculiarities of his warm-hearted, 
impulsive and somewhat illogical character/’ Whenever 
the representative of the King has had a strain of warm 
Celtic blood in his veins public affairs have improved in 
Ireland. Maximo M. Kalaw in his recent book, The Case 
for the Filipinos , has the following to say on the subject 
of obtaining dependable knowledge of a people: — “Human 
sympathy, regard for the feelings of others, respect for their 
customs and idiosyncrasies, appreciation for their ideals 
and aspirations. These alone could open to the stranger 
a people’s life, help him to hear their heart throbbing, dis- 
cover their innermost thoughts, learn their mental processes, 
pierce into their soul. Through these alone could he really 
know a people.” Indeed these are weighty truths but 
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is the author capable of applying them disinterestedly in 
dealing with the varied people of his native country? The 
leaders of his own kind have never succeeded in governing 
the Moros, mainly because of the religious intolerance of the 
Filipino. The Moros and Pagans have resisted the dic- 
tation of the Filipino in both temporal and spiritual matters 
because of the intolerance of the latter, and of his cooper- 
ation with the Spaniards in seeking the destruction of their 
faiths and aspirations. The above quotations are from the 
pen of a young Filipino who has been educated and de- 
veloped under American influences, and who has resided 
for several years in Washington. The practical employ- 
ment of his ideas is quite another question. In that phase 
of the matter he has had no experience whatever. The 
practical test determines success or failure. 

In spite of the fervor and truth of his carefully expressed 
thoughts, Mr. Kalaw is the exponent of the doctrine of ill- 
considered independence conceived and cultivated by the 
Filipino leaders who have always denied the justice of their 
appeal when applied to the religious freedom and ideals of the 
Moros. Not only have the Spaniards and the Filipinos 
been seriously mistaken in their dealings with the Moros, but 
this criticism also applies, yet in less degree, to the Americans. 
We accepted the Spanish and Filipino interpretation of the 
character of these non-Christian people and their estimate 
of the situation. 

Following such conclusions, without proper investigation, 
we inherited and perpetuated much internal disorder, at 
various times and places, and failed of complete mutual 
understanding with the Moros. They hungered after 
sympathy and real appreciation of their idiosyncrasies, 
aspirations, and ideals. But being influenced by the esti- 
mation and beliefs of the Spaniards and the Filipinos, and 
having no experience in dealing with oriental people, we 
undervalued the real worth and urgent needs of these non- 
Christians, and judged them by exterior signs and surround- 
ings. We did not know them, could not appreciate their 
struggles, had no reliable data to work on, for reasons 
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already explained, and therefore we necessarily resorted to 
experiment, and that too on premises that were not safe. 

Is it any wonder then, when our laws were made 
and put in operation among these people, that the non- 
Christians protested that the Americans were going too 
fast for them; that although we professed a separation of 
the church and state, and the enjoyment of perfect freedom 
in religious matters, yet we did not respect their faith, nor 
manifest confidence in the sincerity of their devotions. 
Moreover, we have now gone still further and raised the 
cry of the “Cross against the Cresent” and denied the 
Moros the solace and instruction of a modern and progres- 
sive teacher of their faith, and this on the ground that the 
people concerned are not in need of enlightenment and 
guidance by the best exponents of their religious faith. 
Such a view of the matter is contrary to the spirit of our 
laws on the subject of religious freedom. When freedom 
crosses the line into the domain of license and crime the 
civil law is entirely adequate to deal with all violations of 
its provisions in behalf of the safety of all of the people. 

Real leadership demands the peculiar capacity of justly 
and sympathetically interpreting the ideals, feelings and 
aspirations of a people, and granting them, under proper 
restrictions, freedom of action, in accordance with the 
provisions of acknowledged law. When the Moros peti- 
tioned their great Caliph at Constantinople in 1912 they 
plainly stated in their memorial how earnestly they were 
working to maintain the true Islamic faith, and also at the 
same time to observe all of the requirements of the civil 
law, in becoming and maintaining themselves as good 
American citizens. Are people with such thoughts and 
ideals “unspeakable savages” and must they be denied 
the fulfillment of their best aspirations? Is such a denial 
an exhibition of Christian spirit, of justifiable toleration 
and a full compliance with the letter and the spirit of our 
laws? 
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